THE PSYCHO-ANALYSIS OF CHILDREN

of its life. These signs, however, differ in many ways from the
symptoms of the neurotic adult. Up to a certain point, the normal
child openly shows its ambivalence and affects; its subjection to
instinctual urges and phantasies acts recognizably and so do the
influences of its super-ego. It puts certain difficulties in the way of its
adaptation to reality and therefore in the way of its upbringing and
is by no means always an 'easy' child. But if the obstacles it presents
to its adaptation to reality go beyond a certain limit, and its anxiety
and ambivalence is too strong, in short, if the difficulties under which
it suffers and which it makes its environment suffer are too great,
then it ought to be called a decidedly neurotic child. Nevertheless,
a neurosis of this type may often be less severe than the neuroses of
those children in whom the repression of affect has been so crushing
and has set in so early that there is hardly any sign left of emotion or
anxiety. What actually differentiates the less neurotic from the more
neurotic child is, besides the question of quantitative differences,
above all the manner in which it masters its difficulties.

The signs and symptoms, which I described above, constitute a
valuable point of departure for the study of the methods, often very
obscure, by which the child has worked over its anxiety and of the
basic attitude it has taken up. For example, it may be assumed that
if a child does not like going to shows of any sort, such as the theatre
or cinema, takes no pleasure in asking questions and is inhibited in
its play or can only play certain games with no phantasy content, it is
suffering from severe disturbances of its instinct for knowledge and
from an extensive repression of its phantasy life, although it may be
otherwise well-adapted and seem to have no very marked troubles.
In cases of this kind the desire for knowledge will be satisfied at a
later age mostly in a very obsessional way and in connection with
this other neurotic disturbances may occur.

In many children the original inability to tolerate frustration
becomes obscured by an extensive adaptation to the requirements of
their upbringing. They very early become cgood' and 'co-operative'
children. But it is precisely these children who most commonly have
that attitude of indifference to presents and treats that has been
mentioned above. If hi addition to this attitude they show an
extensive inhibition in playing and an excessive fixation to their
objects, the probability of their developing a neurosis in later years
is very great. Children like these have adopted a pessimistic outlook
and an attitude of renunciation. Their chief aim is to fight off their
anxiety and feelings of guilt at all costs, even if it means renouncing
all happiness and all satisfaction of their instincts. At the same time
they are more than ordinarily dependent upon their objects because
they rely on their external environment for protection and support
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